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He should begin by reading the first two books of Aristotle's Ethics
and then continue with the De Officiis of Cicero, the prophetical
and historical writings of the Old Testament, and finally The
Institution of a Christian Prince "the little book of the most
excellent Doctor Erasmus." Elyot thinks that the common mistake
of schoolmasters is to introduce their pupils to studies before they
have arrived at the age when they can appreciate them. "Lord God,
how many good and clean wits of children be now-a-days perished
by ignorant schoolmasters!"
On coming of age, the young "governor" should study the laws
of his country, not with a view to becoming a professional lawyer,
but as a part of the liberal education suited to one whose life is to
be spent in the public service. Side by side with academic studies,
the young man should receive a training in outdoor pursuits such as
wrestling, running, swimming, hunting, hawking, and, above all,
archery. He recommends chess as an indoor recreation, but the
youth should be warned against the perils of dice.
The second important Renaissance book on education is The
Scolemaster of Roger Ascham. The author was a Yorkshireman
by birth who came under the Renaissance influence at Cambridge
where he took his bachelor's degree in 1534. Ascham distinguished
himself in his Greek studies, and after some experience in teaching
private pupils, he was appointed university lecturer in Greek. His
Latin style was so excellent that he was also given the post of
Public Orator and was in charge of the Latin correspondence of the
university. In 1548 he came to court to supervise the studies of
the young Princess Elizabeth. It is a tribute to his skill as a .tutor
that his pupil became one of the best-read monarchs of the age,
The Scolemaster was not published until after his death in 1568.
Ascham was concerned with the education of the child, who at
the age of seven entered a grammar-school. He considered the
question of the pupil's reading a very important one, and he would
have him go direct to the Latin authors instead of reading about
them. He thought that the greatest mistake in current practice
consisted in giving the child a few lessons in grammar and then
plunging him into the writing of Latin composition. This resulted
in the formation of bad linguistic habits which were difficult to
eradicate. Ascham's own method of teaching Latin was as follows.
He advocated the selection made by Sturmius of the Epistles of
Cicero as a basis for the instruction. First of all the child ought
to be taught the content of the passage. He should then make an